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No soldier likes to think about the possibility of be- 
coming o prisoner of wor. He finds it hord to believe that 
certain key passoges of the Code of Conduct apply to 
him. He knows that in combat sooner or later someone 
will be captured by the enemy. But he is determined that 
it will be someone else— not him. 

Thar's the best attitude for a soldier to hove. It's 
exactly in line with the idea of the second ortide of the 



Code of Conduct: 

"I will never surrender of my own free 
will. If in command I will never surrender 
my men while they still have the means 
to resist." 



But as we all know, soldiers sometimes find 
they must surrender against their free will; 
commanders sometimes must make the grim 
decision that their men have no further means 
to resist. Ho soldier or commander can guar- 
antee that he will never find himself in such a 
situation. That is why the Code of Conduct de- 
votes several of its articles to the behavior re- 
quired of a prisoner of war. 

Being captured is an unusual experience for 
American soldiers. But in combat the unusual 
sometimes occurs. Every soldier should be pre- 
pared to cope with this unlikely— but pos sible — 
event. The information in this pamphlet is in- 
tended to help him prepare mentally for an 
experience that only a small percentage of sol- 
diers ever have to face. But the lives of that 
small percentage, and the welfare of their 
country may depend on their knowing what is 
expected of them. 



JHE LEGAL STATUS 

OF A PRISONER OF WAR 



The stotus. rights, and duties of o 



of war stem from three 




The lows of the c ount ry whose m ilita ry forces hu m 
captured hit. For example, if o prisoner of wor 
commits cert oia octs that violate the lows of the 
coptor country he may be fried in the courts of 
that country. 



★ 

★ 



International law. The leading exomple is the 
1949 Geneva Convention Kelative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of Wor. 



The lows of his own co untry. In the cose of on 
American prisoner of wor the moin American legal 
controls are the Uniform C ode of M i litary Justice 
and applicable U.S. statutes. The Code of Conduct 
for Members of the Armed Forces sets forth morol 
standards of conduct which reinforce these legal 
controls. 



(In this pamphlet the Geneva Conventions will henceforth be referred to 
as the Treaty and the Uniform Code of Milita ry Justice as UCMJ. ) 




The Trtoty permits prisoners of war to form organizations for their 
mutual welfare. The (ode of Conduct, by prescribing obedience to the 
senior prisoner, implies the necessity of a prisoner organization. 



No Organization Without A Leader 



An organization implies a leader. The Treaty, the Code o f C onduct, 
and UCMJ recognize that prisoners of war need leadership by one of 
their own, in addition to the authority which the coptor exercises over 
them. This recognition is clearly expressed in the Treaty and the Code 
of Conduct. In UCMJ, there is a clear implication that military personnel 
who are captured continue to have the status of members of the United 
States Armed Forces, subject to all appropriate provisions of UCMJ. 







The Treoty provides tho! the senior commissioned of- 
ficer prisoner automatically has the outhority to act as 
prisoner representative in oil official relationships with 
the captor. The Codo of Conduct specifically requires the 
senior to foke command. 



It is especially importont to note that the requirement 
of the senior to take commond opplies both to commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel. The Treaty does not re- 
quire the captor to distribute commissioned officer pris- 
oners among the prisoner of war comps. In foct, it has 




are no commissioned officers, the prisoners may freely 
alert by secret ballot, every sii months, a prisoner repre- 
sentative from one of their own numbers. Thus, in a 
comp consisting entirely of enlisted prisoners, they might 
elect someone other than the senior to this duty. But 
even if this occurred, the senior prisoner would be re- 
quired— under the (ode of Conduct — to take command. 

Under the Treaty, the captor may veto the election of 
on enlisted prisoner representative. The captor has no 
such veto regarding the senior officer prisoner— he has 
on automatic Treaty right to oct as prisoner representative. 
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Neither the Treaty nor the Code of Conduct spells out the functions of a prisoner organi- 
zation in detail. Depending on the size of the prisoner group and the facilities provided by the 
captor or otherwise available, prisoner organizations in the past have worked (either overtly 
or covertly) on such vital activities as health, security, education, athletics, information, sup- 
plies, mail, counterintelligence, escape, discipline, and resistance to unlawful actions by the 
captor. 



Keep Busy And Stay Alive 



These organized activities are obviously 
beneficial in themselves. They also have 
the merit of helping to keep prisoners 
busy in constructive ways— and this is per- 
haps the biggest single factor of prisoner 
survival. 

Capture always comes as a surprise, a 
new and strange experience. Many ex- 
prisoners of war recall that at first they 
were in a mental state bordering on shock. 
This is verified by extensive studies of 
prisoner psychology and behavior. 

As the initial shock at being captured 
wears off, other mental and physical 
stresses challenge the prisoner. Sometimes 



he may experience an unusually intense 
dread of what the future will bring. Or he 
moy find that he is developing an unrea- 
soning dislike for a particular fellow pris- 
oner or for all of them. He may begin to 
withdraw mentally from his surroundings. 

Experience has demonstrated that when 
a prisoner allows these tendencies to run 
their course unopposed, he becomes a 
danger to himself and to the whole pris- 
oner group. On the other hand, when he 
understands these tendencies, and particu- 
larly when he is helped by decisive and 
purposeful leadership and organization, his 
own well-being and that of the group as 
a whole ore materially improved. 









You Ar 



Not Alone 



Mow can shock, foar, ond rotroot from 
reolity endanger the prisonor group? The 
answer is that these emotions isolate pris- 
oners from each other, at a tim* when 
they have the greatest need for mutual 
cooperation ond understanding. If this 
fragmenting process is permitted to domi- 
nate, the result is exactly os if each pris- 
oner hod been physically separated from 
his companions and placed in solitary con- 
finement. Instead of being oble to draw 
strength and encourogement from the mere 
fact of sharing the strains and hardships 



of imprisonment with his buddies, each 
prisoner feels alone ond helpless. His 
health suffers, ond in extreme cases even 
his life can be gravely endangered. There 
are documented cases on record of pris- 
oners who eventually refused to speak to 
anyone, who stopped eating, and who 
finally sat in corners, heod in arms, until 
they lost the will to live. 

These were unnecessary casualties. Per- 
haps they could have saved themselves 
with a better understanding of the stresses 
they faced ond how to cope with them. 
Perhops some of the senior prisoners could 
hove done more to help them. It is a mat- 
ter of record that in comps having effective 
prisoner leadership ond organiiotion, 
deaths attributable to what has been called 
“barbed wire disease'' seldom or never 



That is all the Code of Co n duct has to say on the subject of a prisoner of war’s 
duty to escope captivity. In the Treaty an implied recognition of this duty bars 
the captor from requiring prisoners to give their parole— a formal promise not to 
escape or not to bear arms against the captor in the future. On this matter of taking 
port in a parole agreement, the Code of Conduct is very dear: "I will accept neither 
parole nor special favors from the enemy." 



Escape Is A Calculated Risk 



Although every prisoner has a duty to 
try to escape, he should keep in mind that 
there ore specific legal limits to what he 
is permitted to do in carrying out that 
duty. The Treaty recogniies the right of the 
Detaining Power to punish attempts to es- 
cape. It also permits punishment for any 
illegal acts committed in the course of on 
attempt to escope. For example, if a pris- 
oner injures or kills o guord during on at- 



tempted escape, the captor con charge him 
with that offense in addition to the offense 
of attempting to escape. The Treaty limits 
the punishment that can be imposed for 
such offenses— it can’t exceed the penal- 
ties the captor imposes on members of its 
own forces for similar offenses. 

It is dearly in the prisoner's interest, 
then, to seek means of escape that do 
not involve any violence ogainst persons. 
Such means are not always available, and 
in the unexpected situations that occur in 
the course of on escope, unintended vio- 
lence may occur, or may be unavoidable. 
These are risks inherent in the prisoner’s 
duty to attempt escope. They are olso 
strong arguments for making every effort 
to assure that the attempt to escape actu- 
ally succeeds. 



A Foolish Try Is Worse Than None 



The Code of Conduct requirement “to make every effort to escape" does not mean that 
a prisoner of war is expected to make foolhardy and ill-conceived attempts. The opposite is 
true. He is expected to keep alert for escape opportunities. 

Opportunities for unplanned escape are most likely to occur shortly after capture when 
the prisoners are in transit or in temporary prison camps within the combat lone. These 
momentary chances diminish as the prisoners are moved farther from friendly territory into 
more permanent prison facilities deep in enemy territory. In a permanent camp the best 
chances of escape usually must be created by the prisoners themselves, through careful plan- 
ning and cooperative effort. 

An example of a foolhardy escape attempt would be one that includes no plans or pro- 
visions regarding actions to be taken following the initial breakout or other departure from 
the camp area. Usually the most difficult phase of an escape attempt occurs later. Success or 
failure depends on the ability of the prisoner or prisoners to avoid recapture while crossing 
enemy territory to freedom. This is why an unplanned escape from a permanent camp gener- 
ally has a smaller chance of success than one that has been carefully planned and prepared. 



A Planned Escape 

Has The Best Chance 

Likelihood of failure is not the only rea- 
son for refraining from a spur-of-the- 
moment break for freedom in most instances. 
An ill-advised attempt by one or several 
prisoners may result only in reducing or 
eliminating the chances for a successful es- 
cape by many more prisoners according to 



a long-scheduled plan. Each prisoner should 
remember that in a well-organized camp, 
only the senior prisoner and a few trusted 
assistants are fully aware of the details of 
organized escape attempts that are being 
planned. This knowledge enables them to 
judge whether a particular escape attempt 
should be made at a particular time. As a 
general rule, no attempt should be made 
without their knowledge and approval. 

The command authority of the senior 
prisoner under the Code of Conduct includes 



the authority to approve or disapprove spe- 
cific escape plans and actions. He cannot 
forbid all attempts per se, of course, since 
this would conflict with every prisoner’s 
duty to “make every effort to escape and 
help others to escape." The senior's approval 
or disapproval, therefore, must be based 
upon his duty as commander to care for the 
well-being of the entire prisoner group. The 
prisoners have the corresponding duty to 
obey his lawful commands in this as in 
other matters within his authority. 






THE DUTY TO SURVIVE 



Active And Passive Resistance 

Planning an escope attempt and canying out the plan are examples of active obe- 
dience to the Code of Conduc t's requirement that o prisoner "wHI continue to resist by 
oil means available.'' Equally important are the passive moons of resistance available 
to him. 

Besides trying to escape captivity, how else must o prisoner “continue to resist?" 

He must resist every effort by the coptor to enlist the prisoner's support of the 
captor’s hostile mission. He must resist the captor's attempt to sway him toward belief 
in the captor’s cause or weaken his faith in his own. He must carry his foir share of 
tasks and duties required to maintoin the health ond well-being of the prisoner group. 
All prisoners, from the highest to the lowest rank, share the common responsibility of 
helping to keep each other alive. 



Voluntary Self-Discipline 

Can Save Lives 



The prison comp situotion puts o porticulariy high premium on volunt ary shoring 
of hardships ond voluntary obedience to lawful authority. Although the senior prisoner 
is responsible under Hie Code of Conduct for Hie weWote of oil the prisoners, he locks 
some of the means of enforcing discipline normally available to military leoders. He 
has the legal authority to command but is without some of the fomilior meant 
of enforcing that authority. 

For example. Hie prisoner in command connot convene a court-mortiol. He cannot 
impose non-judkiol (company) punishment. He cannot impose administrative reductions 
in grade. And yet, the welfare and even the lives of the prisoners will depend upon 
his ability to command their obedience and cooperation in the many tasks and duties 
required of them. 




This suggests that prisoners of war, even more than soldiers in other difficult situ- 
ations, must actively want to help each other face the hardships of prison existence. 

In a prison camp, more than in other military situations, the individual's obedi- 
ence, self-discipline, and spirit of brotherhood, are the keys to his own survival and 
that of his fellow soldiers. 




I WILL NEVER FORGET THAT I AM AN AMERICAN FIGHT- 
ING MAN, RESPONSIBLE FOR MY ACTIONS, AND DEDICATED 
TO THE PRINCIPLES WHICH MADE MY COUNTRY FREE. I 
WILL TRUST IN MY GOD AND IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 
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